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Only a year after the first Treaty of Alliance (September 30, 1921) it was supplemented by an agreement for financial assistance to Armenia, subject as in Azerbaijan to the supervision of her finances by Russian officials.
On February 25, 1921, the Soviet regime was established in the last of the Transcaucasian republics, Georgia, which under a bourgeois-nationalist government in 1917-18, had taken the lead in establishing a Transcaucasian Union (November 15, 1917) and in proclaiming its independence from Russia (April 22, 1918). But within a few weeks that union had been broken in consequence of German intervention from the one side and Turkish from the other, revolution in Baku, and the subsequent British intervention. Now the Bolsheviks, after having got rid of the interventionists, also destroyed the Georgian nationalist regime by essentially military means, although with the support of the bulk of the industrial working classes and of the non-Georgian national minorities.1 The widespread desire to end the internecine strife of the Transcaucasian nations formed the main political support of the Bolshevist reconquest of Transcaucasia, and on the other hand secure relations with Turkey were impossible without some guarantor. Thus the re-establishment of some kind of Transcaucasian union was among the obvious tasks of Bolshevist policy, whether or not the national pride of the
1 As having formed a main bone of contention between the Second and the Third International, the Georgian case has become the most contested incident in Soviet international policies apart perhaps from the case of Finland in 1939, where the Soviet would hardly deny that it acted simply from considerations of military security. The main argument for the description of the events given above is the fact that, at the time when Georgia's independence was recognised by the Soviet, it was considered necessary to admit, by a special secret treaty (reprinted by Batsell, op. cit pp. 253-4), the legality of the Georgian Communist Party. This procedure could hardly be understood, from, either point of view, unless that party formed a considerable political force, in view of the very small size of the industrial proletariat (the mass support of the Mensheviks was, essentially, based upon the peasants). Avalishvili (op. cit., pp. xviiifF.), a distinctly anti-Bolshevist source, reproaches the Mensheviks with having themselves prepared the peasants for the acceptance of Bolshevist agrarian revolution by their attempts at land reform. Such a reproach would be quite meaningless unless all parties agreed that part even of the peasants was net dissatisfied with the Bolshevist invasion. As regards the national minorities the fact is hardly disputed by the Mensheviks themselves. It gives a very simple explanation for the geographical basis of the pro-Soviet insurrection, and also for Stalin's later (see next page, note i) policies towards those minorities and " Georgian national chauvinism". The chief Menshevik author, K. Kautsky (Georgien, eine sozial-demokratische Bai&rnrepitblik, Vienna, 1921) in any case concedes the existence of an extreme economic crisis. ''Thus the existence of a revolutionary movement will surprise no one who is not a priori convinced of the infallibility of Menshevik government. Besides, Kautsky himself (op. cit., p. 57, with a-distinctly German imperialist attitude) as well as Avalishvili, gives an explanation of Georgian independence as essentially an instrument of varying Great Powers. Certainly, with the Bolsheviks, the desire to get rid of this puppet played an even more important role than interest in the fate of their Georgian sympathisers.